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RICHARD  WILSON,  R.  A. 

1713-1782 

Richard  AVilson  was  the  father  of  English 
landscape  painting.  His  art  was  not  under- 
stood or  valued  during  his  time,  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  paint  the  type  of  landscape 
in  demand  and  also  because  there  was  little 
interest  in  landscape  painting  in  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Gainsborough  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  market  for 
his  landscapes,  but  as  he  derived  a  large 
income  from  portrait  painting  he  could  well 
afford  to  devote  himself  to  this  branch  of  art 
for  pleasure.  Wilson  was  not  so  fortunate ; 
he  gave  up  the  then  lucrative  art  of  portrait 
painting  for  landscape  painting  and  did  not 
return  to  it. 

The  art  of  Richard  Wilson  is  not  merely 
cold  Classicism.  His  sojourn  in  Italy  ren- 
dered it  inevitable  that  he  should  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  classic  ideals  of  the 
Italian  painters  and  that  he  should  become 
in  some  respects  a  formalist.  But  Wilson 
was  much  more  than  this.  Although  his 
landscapes  have  not  Claude's  poetic  senti- 
ment of  light  or  his  masterly  handling  of 
space,  he  is  less  theatrical,  is  technically 
greater  and  his  works  breathe  more  truly 
the  spirit  of  nature.  He  arranges  his  forms 
in  groups  and  masses  to  attain  flowing  line 
and  grandeur  of  composition  but  there  is 
something  which  is  intimate  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  and  the  rich  body  of  color  which 
removes  it  from  the  work  of  the  mere  con- 
ventionalist. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  serenity,  of  complete 
quietude  and  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  land- 
scape by  Wilson  recently  purchased  for  the 
Hackley  Gallery  collection.  The  sky  is  most 
beautiful,  warm  blue  in  color,  the  few  slowly 
drifting  clouds  mellowed  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  foreground  with  its  shrub- 
bery and  trees  is  suffused  with  a  deep  golden 
color.  The  placid  waters  of  the  river,  the 
castle  and  bridge  and  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  horizon  outlined  with  low- 
browed hills  are  bathed  in  a  warm,  silvery 
sunset    haze.      The    canvas    produces  not 


merely  a  stately  composition  but  a  harmony 
of  rich  color  both  lovely  and  subtle. 

LOUIS  BETTS 

In  these  days  of  broad  treatment  in  art 
there  is  so  much  work  which  constitutes  only 
paint,  broadly  applied  to  the  canvas,  dis- 
playing all  the  attributes  of  breadth  except 
breadth  of  feeling.  It  is  not  suflicient  to  be 
able  to  place  on  the  canvas  broad  brush 
strokes  of  paint  alone.  Significance  must  be 
expressed  to  justify  its  existence. 

Although  the  keener  imagination  of  to- 
day does  not  demand  in  art  the  mechanical 
definition  of  past  ages,  it  should  be  apparent 
in  every  art  production  that  the  artist  would 
have  been  able  to  make  a  literal  transcript 
of  nature  if  he  had  so  wished  and  that  he 
could  have  drawn  or  painted  his  subject 
with  great  accuracy  and  detail.  Students 
will  often  look  at  the  subjective  treatment 
of  a  portrait  by  Sargent  and  believe  that 
they  can  do  as  well.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  Sargent  was  able  to  handle  the  brush  so 
dexterously  and  convey  as  much  in  so  sub- 
jective a  manner  only  after  many  years  of 
hard  practice  in  drawing  and  painting  from 
the  torso.  I  am  not  meaning  to  convey  that 
hard  work  and  strenuous  training  can  pro- 
duce a  work  of  art.  Anotlier  quality  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  training  is  necessary. 
I  refer  to  genius,  but  tliis  power  cannot  ex- 
press itself,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  with- 
out a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
what  I  will  call,  for  convenience  sake,  the 
mechanical  side  of  art. 

Once  this  grammar  of  art  is  mastered,  that 
is,  drawing,  perspective,  etc.,  the  artist  will 
make  any  use  of  natural  forms  he  feels  is 
necessary  to  adequately  express  himself ;  but 
not  until  he  has  this  mechanical  ability  can 
he  produce  work  which  signifies.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  should  never  give  the  impres- 
sion, as  it  frequently  does,  that  this  loose 
treatment  is  merely  an  excuse  for  mechanical 
incompetency. 

In  Mr.  Bellow's  most  subjective  work  his 
knowledge  is  always  apparent,  and  equally 
so  in  the  art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
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"DR.  WILLIAM  JHCAYO."  hy  Louis  Bells 


In  the  portraits  by  Louis  Betts  we  feel  this 
underlying  knowledge.  It  is  ever  present  in 
his  work,  whether  in  the  painting  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  a  child,  or  the  portrait  of  a 
scholar  or  business  man.  This  command 
over  his  medium  is  in  evidence  yet  always 
subservient  to  the  personality  of  the  sitter. 

His  portrait  of  Dr.  Mayo  is  a  remarkable 
painting,  simple  and  direct  in  treatment, 
firmly  and  decisively  placed  on  the  canvas. 
Here  we  have  the  man  of  decision,  keen, 
confident  and  powerful — just  such  a  man 
one  would  conceive  Dr.  Mayo  to  be  without 
having  seen  him. 

Then  there  is  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stephen 
Keogh,  which  was  included  in  the  inaugural 
exhibition  of  the  Hackley  Gallery  in  June, 
1912, — a  charming  and  spontaneous  concep- 
tion of  a  particularly  original,  clever  and 
fascinating  woman. 

"The  Girl  in  White"  is  a  delightful  con- 
ception of  a  young  girl,  in  treatment  so 
graceful,  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  the 
subject.  It  is  free  from  all  affectation,  a 
fault  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  a  work  by 
Louis  Betts. 


Many  of  his  other  portraits  I  have  seen 
from  time  to  time  have  impressed  me  as 
having  those  vital  qualities,  that  pulsating 
life  and  power  to  move  which  are  insepar- 
able from  the  art  which  is  destined  to  live. 


ACQUISITIONS 

Ten  lithographs  of  the  Panama  Canal 
series  by  Joseph  Pennell: 

Steam   Shovel   at   Work  in   the  Cut, 
Culebra. 

Steam  Shovel  in  the  Cut  at  Bas  Obispo. 

The  French  Canal,  the  American  Crane, 
Mount  Hope. 

Building  Miraflores. 

The  Cut  Toward  Ancon  Hill. 

Colon,  the  American  Quarter. 

Bottom  of  Gatun  Lock. 

Cut  at  Las  Cascadas. 

The  Native  Village. 

An  American  Village. 
"The  Christening,  Oswestry  Church" — 
etching,  by  Allan  Barr. 

Landscape  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.  A. 
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"MRS.  JOHN  STEPHEN  KEOGH."  by  Louis  Bctis 


"In  every  age  there  is  the  question  raised 
as  to  the  direction  the  human  race  is  taking. 
Each  age  in  turn  has  resurrected  the  old 
devils  of  decadence  and  degeneration,  as 
well  as  the  deities  of  natural  and  spiritual 
glory.  The  question  is  before  us  to-day, 
and  the  answer  is  that  facts,  not  fancies,  in- 
contestably  point  to  a  general  movement 
towards  a  period  of  definite  expansion. 
Civilised  races  are  indeed  passing  from 
physical  contraction  to  spiritual  expansion, 
from  the  world  without  to  the  world  within, 
thence  to  the  world  without  again." — Huntly 
Carter. 


"There  are  two  divergent  types  of  mind, 
types  which  are  to  be  distinguished  chiefly 
by  their  attitude  toward  time,  and  more 
particularly  by  tlie  relative  importance  they 
attach  and  the  relative  amount  of  thought 
they  give  to  the  future.  The  first  sees  the 
world  as  one  great  workshop,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  no  more  tlian  material  for  the  future, 
for  the  thing  that  is  yet  destined  to  be.  It  is 
in  the  active  mood  of  thought,  while  the 
other  is  in  the  passive ;  it  is  the  mind  of 
youtli,  it  is  the  mind  more  manifest  among 
tlie  western  nations,  while  the  other  is  the 
mind  of  age,  the  mind  of  the  oriental." — 
H,  G,  Wells. 
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•THE  GIRL  IN  WHITE."  by  Louis  Bells 


JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  PANAMA 
SERIES 

Ten  lithographs  of  Pennell's  Panama  series 
have  been  added  to  the  permanent  collec- 
tion. These  lithographs  have  a  double  sig- 
nificance. They  are  important  works  from 
an  art  standpoint,  finely  drawn  and  con- 
ceived and  full  of  expression ;  also,  they  are 
records  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  this 
great  work,  as  well  as  conveying  the  colossal 
character  of  the  undertaking.  These  litho- 
graplis  suggest,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  actual  work  in  progress,  the  industrial, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  progress  of  the 
age. 

In  studying  these  lithographs,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  Mr.  Pennell's  article,  "The 
Wonder  of  Work  on  the  Panama  Canal,"  in 
the  December,  1912,  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio,  giving  an  account  of  his 
many  experiences  while  making  these  draw- 
ings, extracts  of  which  I  quote: 

"I  went  to  Panama  because  I  believed 
that,  in  the  making  of  the  greatest  work  of 


modern  time,  I  should  find  the  greatest  in- 
spiration. The  desire  to  draw,  to  etch,  to 
lithograph  the  Wonder  of  Work  is  no  new 
thing  with  me — it  is  no  new  thing  with 
artists  who  have  always  believed  in  work  as 
a  motive;  building,  digging,  constructing, 
demolishing,  have  from  the  earliest  time 
been  the  subject  of  endless  art. 

"And  the  greater  the  artist,  the  greater 
has  been  his  intei-est  in  work — in  the  work 
going  on  around  him — the  work  of  his  own 
time.  As  the  Church  gave  up  art,  the  artist 
turned  to  another  patron,  the  State,  and  in 
the  recording  of  great  works  undertaken  by 
the  State  there  are  great  motives. 

"But  the  study  of  work  for  its  own  sake, 
for  its  grandeur,  picturesqueness,  mystery, 
or  pathos,  has  always  been  a  theme  for  art- 
ists; especially  those  artistb  who  have  en- 
deavored to  glorify  the  greatest  work  being 
carried  out  in  their  day. 

"I  started  on  a  trip  of  15,000  miles  in 
search  of  the  Wonder  of  Work.  The  day  I 
got  ashore  in  Colon,  I  found  it.    I  had  seen 
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••THE  FRENCH  CANAL.  THE  AMERICAN  CRANE,  MOUNT  HOPE.  PANAMA." 
Lithograph,  by  Joseph  Pennell 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackley  Galler]j 


great  cranes  at  Pittsburgh  and  Duisberg,  but 
nothing  like  that  whicli  stretched  its  great 
arm,  with  great  claws  at  the  end,  over  the 
sad  silent  swamp  at  Mount  Hope — the 
graveyard  of  DeLesseps'  ambitions.  I  had 
seen  in  New  York,  as  I  sat  on  tlie  tliirtieth 
story  of  the  Metropolitan  Building,  a  chain 
come  up  from  below  with  a  man  clinging  to 
it.  But  I  had  never  imagined  anything  like 
the  group  of  figures  which  rose  out  of  Gatun 
Lock  just  as  I  reached  it  at  dinner  time.  I 
had  looked  into  natural  cliasms  and  gulfs — 
thougli  notliing  like  those  I  was  to  see  later 
— but  I  never  imagined  anything  so  impres- 
sive as  the  gates  of  Pedro  Miguel  Lock.  I 
have  seen  the  greatest  walls  of  the  oldest 
cities,  but  I  have  never  imagined  anything 
so  imposing  as  the  walls  of  Miraflores  Lock. 
I  have  seen  the  great  aqueducts  and  great 
arches  of  the  world,  but  I  never  imagined 
anything  like  the  magnificent  approaches  to 
Gatun  and  superb  spring  of  Pedro  Miguel — ■ 
made  so  by  army  officers  and  civil  engineers 
mainly  to  save  material.  For  there  are  no 
architects,  no  designers,  no  decorators  em- 
ployed on  the  Panama  Canal — just  ordinary 
engineers — and  it  might  have  been  a  good 


tiling  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  if 
an  arcliitect  liad  not  taken  over  the  work  of 
an  engineer.  But  the  engineers  at  Panama 
are  great  designers,  and  great  work  makes 
great  decoration. 

"I  have  tried  in  these  lithographs  of  the 
Canal  to  show  some  of  the  things  I  saw  as 
tliey  were  tliis  Spring,  but  even  in  the  few 
weeks  I  was  on  the  Isthmus  many  of  them 
clianged  completely,  or  disappeared  forever. 
What  I  did,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  record  of  what 
I  saw.  Not  that  I  came  anywhere  exhaust- 
ing any  sort  of  subject — from  every  part  of 
the  lock  new  compositions  may  be  evolved. 
I  merely  tried  to  draw  the  things  I  saw  when 
I  saw  them — squatting  on  my  sketching 
stool  where  I  could,  or  when  I  could,  or  on 
an  iron  girder,  in  the  cab  of  an  engine,  a 
telephone  box,  or  on  the  top  of  a  crane.  I 
only  remember  refusing  to  be  suspended  in 
a  bucket  a  hundred  feet  or  so  in  the  air  over 
one  of  the  locks,  as  I  was  invited. 

"Had  I  not  had  my  previous  experience 
in  trying  to  draw  work,  I  could  not  have 
done  even  what  I  did,  but  the  study  of  great 
architecture  is  a  great  aid,  for  these  huge 
locks  are  architectural.     The  life  of  the 
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••THE  CUT  TOWARD  ANCON  HILL,  PANAMA."  Lithograph,  hu  Joseph  Ptnndl 
Permanent  collection  of  the  HackleV  Gallerji 


Canal,  the  workmen,  I  hardly  touched ;  they 
are  but  details  in  the  Wonder  of  Work  they 
have  created.  Where  often  the  work  is 
fiercest,  there  the  fewest  workers  are  to  be 
seen.  It  is  only  when  the  men  knock  oif 
that  you  see  the  thousands  who  are  in  it. 

"The  landscape,  the  mountains  crowned 
with  strange  trees,  the  long  level  lines  of 
cloud — I  always  believed  this  to  be  an  in- 
vention, or  a  convention,  of  the  Japanese — 
that  hang  motionless  before  the  hills,  tlie 
impenetrable  jungle,  the  native  villages,  are 
all  subjects, — subjects  without  end,  maybe 
only  for  me,  but  for  me  there  they  were. 

"Panama  City  is  as  picturesque  as  a  Span- 
ish city,  and  as  full  of  character ;  it  has  yet 
to  be  lithographed,  etched  or  drawn.  There 
are  churches,  courtyards,  balconied  streets, 
forts,  shops,  gardens — all  waiting  for  the 
artist  who  has  not  yet  come.  I  wonder 
Whistler  made  no  record  of  them  on  that 
unexplained  trip  of  his  across  the  Isthmus. 
But  I  went  to  draw  the  Canal;  I  liad  no  time 
for  anything  else,  though  some  of  the  vistas 
under  the  royal  palms  on  Ancon  Hill,  look- 
ing down  on  the  town,  the  Pacific  beyond, 
are  as  fine  as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  And  from 
the  sea  Panama  is  very  like  Naples. 


"But  the  Canal  called  me  and  I  had  scarce 
any  time  for  any  of  these  motives.  The 
problem  was,  however,  to  draw  these  won- 
derful, stupendous  subjects.  I  had,  before 
leaving  Rome,  from  wlience  I  came,  settled 
my  method.  It  was  to  be  lithography.  I 
meant  to  use  it  for  two  reasons — one.  be- 
cause I  like  it,  and  thought  I  could  get  what 
I  wanted  more  directly  with  it;  the  second, 
because  I  felt  almost  sure  I  could  have  my 
drawings  printed  in  Panama — that  there 
would  be  a  government  lithographic  office 
on  the  Isthmus. 

"I  took  a  large  supply  of  paper — Scotch 
transfer  paper  made  up  into  blocks  by  Cor- 
nelissen's  of  London — and  bought  a  large 
supply  of  Korn's  chalks  in  New  York;  a 
pocket-knife  and  a  tee-square  completed  my 
outfit  for  lithography.  I  had  also  etching 
plates  and  charcoal,  water  colors  and  pastels. 
But  I  trusted  to  lithography. 

"The  first  thing  I  found  after  I  reached 
Panama  was  tliat  there  was  no  government 
lithographic  press,  no  printer;  and  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  one  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama; that,  therefore,  if  I  could  make  the 
drawings,  they  must  remain  on  the  paper 
until  I  got  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 
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•BUILDING  MIRAFLORES,  PANAMA."  Lithograph,  by  Joseph  Penndl 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hacklev  Callers 


As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  put  on 
stone  for  nearly  three  months  after,  at 
Messrs.  Ketterlinus'  in  Philadelphia,  and 
not  until  after  I  had  carried  them  some  six 
thousand  miles  through  hot  and  cold,  damp 
and  dry.  Every  authority  on  lithography 
wrote  me  that  I  would  never  get  any  results 
after  such  treatment  of  the  drawings — that 
they  would  never  transfer — that  they  would 
all  be  stuck  together  in  a  solid  block — and  I 
don't  know  what  other  awful  things.  I  was 
pretty  well  certain  myself  that  they  were 
done  for,  at  least,  if  any  one  of  the  prophets 
was  right.  So  in  the  first  place  I  had  some 
of  those  I  did  not  care  much  for — which  I 
had  succeeded  less  well  witli — photograplied, 
so  as  to  preserve  some  record;  then  I  went 
to  work  at  them  with  the  printer,  Mr. 
Gregor,  every  single  one  of  them  being 
transferred  to  stone,  and,  for  me,  Senefel- 
der's  prophecy,  that  "for  artists  the  most 
important  part  of  his  discovery  was  the 
method  of  drawing  on  paper,"  was  realized. 
I  did  this  transferring  first  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  by  Way  in  London.  A  lit- 
tle later,  however,  I  tried  the  method  of 
Goulding  —  the   method^   incredible   as  it 


sounds,  by  which  you  extract  the  grease 
from  the  paper,  and  transfer  it  to  the  stone, 
while  the  carbon  or  whatever  it  is,  remains 
on  tlie  paper.  The  artist  by  this  method  has 
his  drawing  and  his  print  both. 

"But  I,  or  rather  we — the  printer,  Mr. 
Gregor,  and  I — have  discovered  through 
these  drawings  something  that  Senefelder 
never  thought  of,  that  the  same  drawing  can 
be  transferred  any  number  of  times  from 
the  same  original,  and  in  this  way  my  pil- 
grimage to  Panama  has  been  of  technical 
value. 

"As  to  making  the  drawings,  the  block 
kept  the  paper  flat  and  in  the  windy,  gusty 
weather  this  was  much.  I  used  Korn's  Blais- 
dell  pencils — the  only  form  of  chalk  I  could 
have  used  without  a  crayon  holder,  which  I 
hate — for  in  the  heat  the  chalk — the  copal — 
got  as  soft  as  crayon  estompe  in  my  fingers. 
In  fact  the  drawings  were  nearly  all  done 
with  copal  or  number  four.  What  they 
looked  like  can  be  seen  in  the  prints,  for 
every  print  in  lithograpliy  is  an  original. 
I'or  illustrative  purposes  lithographs  are 
most  useful,  as  they  reproduce  perfectly, 
and  did  in  this  case.    There  is  nothing  spe- 
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'THE  CHRISTENING.  OSWESTRY  CHURCH,"  Etching,  by,  Allan  Ban 
Permanent  collectton  of  the  H ackley  Caller]! 


cial  to  remember  or  to  learn  nbout  litho- 
graphic drawing,  and  it  is  quite  a  good  thing 
to  forget  some  of  the  things  you  are  told. 
But  after  all,  the  subject  was  the  thing,  and 
I  found  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  Wonder 
of  Work  on  the  Panama  Canal." 


ALLAN  BARR 

The  etching,  "The  Christening,  Oswestry 
Church,"  by  Allan  Barr,  has  been  added  to 
our  collection  of  etchings.  Of  the  very 
young  men  in  England  and  elsewhere,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  show  greater  promise 
than  Allan  Barr.  He  belongs  to  a  distin- 
guished artistic  and  literary  family  and  al- 
ready has  done  fine  work  in  portrait  paint- 
ing and  etching.  His  large  canvas,  "The 
Portrait  of  an  Author,"  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy,  produced  considerable  notice,  not 
only  for  the  qualities  of  the  painting  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  youngest  exhibitor,  being 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  has  an 
important  canvas,  also,  in  this  year's  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  POLICY  OF  AN  ART  MUSEUM 

An  article,  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  mapping  out  the  policy 
of  an  art  museum  and  who  wish  to  avoid 
tlie  mistakes  made  by  the  older  institutions, 
appeared  in  "The  Nation,"  March  12,  1914<. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  article 
which  is  headed  "Pictures  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum" : 

"Some  acquisitions  leave  one  perplexed. 
Take  the  Botticelli  St.  Zenobius:  one  is  glad 
to  have  so  imaginative  a  thing  on  any  terms, 
and  yet  reluctant  to  see  anything  so  marred 
by  old  neglect  and  recent  restoration.  Such 
considerations  tell  the  story  of  the  recent 
buying  campaign.  It  has  been  only  fairly 
successful,  and  this  will  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  buying  is  done  by  committee.  Of 
course,  this  may  be  a  business  necessity  of 
the  situation.  One  can  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  of  trustees  towards  the  spending  of 
great  sums  in  their  charge.    It  is  hard  to 
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delegate  such  spending  witliout  tlie  usual 
business  controls.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
only  one  museum  buys  freely  and  well, 
namely,  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  ^luseum  at 
Berlin,  which  lias  prospered  miglitily  under 
tlie  benevolent  tyranny  of  Dr.  Bode.  Inci- 
dentally-, the  best  buying  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  has  been  in  the  department  of 
decorative  art,  where  the  articles  are  too 
numerous  to  be  passed  by  any  committee, 
and  in  the  classical  department,  where  tlie 
Director  may  be  able  to  influence  tlie  com- 
mittee more  tlian  any  curator  could  do.  The 
whole  matter  of  museum  buying  remains  to 
be  worked  out,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  the  ^Metropolitan  INIuseum  in  its  picture- 
buying  is  doing  only  moderately  well,  few 
museums  are  doing  conspicuously  better. 

"Taking  the  collection  as  a  whole,  with 
some  twelve  liundred  pictures,  in  mere  num- 
bers it  approaches  tlie  famous  foreign  gal- 
leries. In  French  painting  of  the  nineteentli 
century  no  museum  but  the  Louvre  is  better 
supplied.  Tliis  is  the  only  point  of  unquali- 
fiedly favorable  comparison  witli  foreign 
museums  generallj'.  Whatever  the  growth 
in  otlier  directions,  there  has  been  significant 
growth.  The  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish old  masters,  while  not  large,  is  singularly 
complete  and  well  balanced.  It  is  by  far  less 
rich  than  similar  collections  in  the  second- 
class  museums  of  Europe,  but  it  is  well  se- 
lected and,  broadly  speaking,  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  especial  needs  of  the  Museum. 
In  Italian  and  Spanish  old  masters  merely 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  pic- 
tures of  first  importance  are  exceptional.  It 
may  be  the  Museum  leaves  the  Spanish  field 
to  the  Hispanic  Society,  whose  gallery  is 
notably  rich.  The  most  pressing  need  is  the 
systematic  upbuilding  of  tlie  Italian  gal- 
leries. The  scarcity  of  fine  examples  and 
tlie  great  prices  make  the  task  staggeringly 
difficult;  still  much  is  already  under  way  in 
filling  the  gaps.  When  we  turn  to  English 
painting  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  pros- 
pect is  more  cheerful.  It  is  not  a  remarkable 
display  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality, 
but  no  museum  outside  of  England  has  a 
better  one.  In  French  painting  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  Museum  is  lamentably 
deficient.  Prices  here  are  become  almost 
prohibitive,  and  the  Museum  must  depend 
largely  on  gifts. 

"The  Early  American  scliool  still  needs 
building  up;  the  later  American  painters  are 
rei^resented  with  appalling  generosity.  Here, 
largely  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  late 
George  Hearn,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 


crease. On  the  whole,  the  buying  has  been 
well  done,  and  the  gifts  no  worse  than  need 
be;  but  we  believe  this  influx  of  canvases  by 
living  artists  is  distinctly  a  misfortune  for 
the  Museum.  Much  of  this  material  is  not 
worth  museum  honors  now,  and  most  of  it 
will  simply  go  to  fill  the  storerooms  in  a 
matter  of  twenty  years.  In  its  own  defence, 
the  Museum  will  be  forced  either  to  limit 
such  exhibits  severely  or  put  them  under  a 
separate  roof.  That  would  be  far  the  best 
plan,  a  kind  of  American  Luxembourg  for 
contemporary  art,  from  which  the  pictures 
of  abiding  value  might  be  culled  out  for  per- 
manent exliibition.  The  weakest  aspect  of 
the  Museum's  policy  to-day  is  precisely  this 
patronage  of  contemporary  art.  It  is  not  the 
buying  itself  that  need  be  objected  to,  but 
the  premature  placing  of  work  of  unproved 
value  in  a  museum  devoted  to  the  approved 
work  of  tlie  past.  The  solution  is  an  extra- 
mural department  of  contemporary  art. 

"It  should  be  added  that  the  Altman  collec- 
tion will  bring  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
especially  in  Early  Flemish  and  Dutch 
painting;  but,  unliappily,  these  pictures  can 
never  be  put  in  historical  sequence  with  the 
general  collections.  Tlie  task  of  balancing 
the  collections  goes  on  with  much  system 
and  intelligence,  but  without  much  insight. 
A  kind  of  collective  intelligence  may  be  got 
from  committees,  insight  is  solely  a  product 
of  individuals.  The  danger  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  for  here  tlie  galleries  of 
painting  are  merely  symptomatic  of  a  gen- 
eral condition,  is  that  of  being  overfilled 
with  objects  which,  while  of  a  certain  his- 
toric and  archaeological  significance,  are  of 
no  high  artistic  merit.  Museums  thrive  not 
by  historic  sequences,  but  by  the  possession 
of  masterpieces,  and  masterpieces  are  much 
rarer  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  than  need 
be,  considering  tlie  greatness  of  its  funds 
and  the  capacity  of  its  staff." 


"The  material,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  it  such,  whicli  all  of  us  are  always  en- 
gaged in  handling,  and  upon  which  we  exer- 
cise what  skill  we  possess,  is  Life  itself.  The 
way  in  which  any  human  being  lives  may 
be  called  his  Art  of  Living.  All  of  us  are 
better  or  worse  Artists  in  Life.  There  is  an 
Art  in  the  distribution  of  Life  as  a  wliole, 
and  there  is  an  Art  in  every  action  of  Life 
from  birth  to  deatli.  This,  which  is  true  of 
individuals,  is  likewise  and  more  obviously 
true  of  Societies." — Sir  W.  M.  Conway. 
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The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
has  just  acquired  two  paintings  of  the 
Renaissance,  one  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
one  of  the  best  Flemish  masters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  recently  known  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend ;  tlie  other  also 
a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Gianpietrino,  an 
Italian,  pupil  and  follower  of  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci. 

Other  western  museums,  that  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so,  would  do  well  to  emulate  the 
example  of  Minneapolis  and  take  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  now  being  asked  for  the 
lesser  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  prices 
which  will  remain  low  for  a  short  time  only. 
Art  museums  are  being  built  throughout 
this  continent  as  well  as  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and 
a  realization  of  the  value  of  including  old 
masters   in   a   public    museum   is  rapidly 


spreading.  This  interest  is  also  growing  on 
the  part  of  the  private  collector.  These  con- 
ditions, combined  with  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  Europe  to  retain  them  for  its  own  gal- 
leries, will  make,  in  a  short  time,  the  prices 
of  even  the  lesser  masters  prohibitive  and 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most 
richly  endowed  institutions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read 
what  Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  of  Cambridge  University,  said  in 
one  of  his  lectures  on  the  value  of  expert 
opinion  in  forming  collections: 

"To  become  a  good  expert  in  art  involves 
as  long  a  preliminary  training  as  is  required 
to  make  a  good  lawyer  or  physician.  Those 
institutions  which  earliest  perceived  these 
facts  and  obtained  the  best  expert  direction 
possible  profited  by  their  wisdom.  In  this, 
Germany  of  course  was  ahead  of  England. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tute at  Frankfort  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum here  at  Cambridge  were  founded  some- 
where about  the  same  time  and  endowed 
with  approximately  the  same  sum  of  money. 
The  Stadel  Institute  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  experts  many  years  sooner  than 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
period,  unlikely  ever  to  return,  when  impor- 
tant old  works  of  art  could  be  bought  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
two  collections  as  they  now  exist  will  per- 
ceive the  enormous  difference  between  the 
result  of  the  two  policies." 


"Quality  and  good  arrangement"  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  motto  of  the  art 
museums.  The  small  museum  of  the  future 
will  aim  at  a  few  paintings,  the  best  exam- 
ples which  can  be  secured.  These  will  be 
displayed  so  as  to  show  each  art  object  to 
its  full  advantage,  even  though  to  accom- 
plish this  it  requires  an  entire  room  to  show 
one  painting.  A  gallery  should  not  be 
merely  a  show  room,  but  a  room  with  its 
works  of  art  so  placed  that  the  whole  is 
endowed  with  as  much  grace  and  discrimi- 
nation as  would  be  found  in  the  room  of  a 
private  house  arranged  by  a  cultivated  per- 
son. An  art  museum  should  be  an  example 
of  good  taste,  a  model  for  the  homes  in  the 
community.  The  good  taste  should  not  be 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  works  of  art 
alone,  but  in  the  disposal  of  them  in  the 
museum. 


Commerce  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Great 
commercial  success  alone  does  not  make  a 
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nation  great.  Rather  does  its  distinction  de- 
pend upon  how  the  prosperity  is  used  in 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  its  wealth  in 
establishing  a  higli  standard  of  living.  It  is 
b}''  a  country's  ability  to  appreciate  the  best 
that  its  greatness  is  judged. 

Rembrandt  and  Hals  at  once  come  to  tlie 
mind  of  every  one,  art  enthusiast  or  not, 
when  thinking  of  the  great  men  that 
Holland  has  produced.  Italy,  during  the 
Renaissance,  was  great  tlirough  the  art 
it  created,  and  because  such  was  the 
potency  of  tlie  men  of  genius  that  the  art 
and  literature  produced  during  the  Renais- 
sance not  only  illumined  their  own  time  but 
influenced  the  whole  of  Europe  for  one  hun- 
dred years. 

The  same  applies  to  tlie  individual.  The 
names  of  Pierpont  ISIorgan  and  Benjamin 
Altman  will  not  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity on  account  of  their  important  connec- 
tion with  large  commercial  undertakings, 
but  because  they  showed  their  appreciation 
of  art  and  its  value  to  a  nation  by  using 
their  wealth  in  bringing  great  works  of  art 
to  this  country. 


LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  ZUG 

Professor  George  B.  Zug,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  lectured  in  the  Hackley  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts  on  Monday,  April  13,  and  gave 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  enjoyable 
addresses  we  have  had  tliis  season.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  American  School  of  Painting." 

Professor  Zug,  who  is  an  autliority  on  tlie 
old  masters,  is  also  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can School.  He  believes  that  American 
artists  have  latel}^  been  formed  into  a  school 
which  is  destined  to  take  its  place  in  history. 

For  ten  years  Professor  Zug  has  been 
teaching  the  history  of  art  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  but  just  recently  he  has  been 
called  to  Dartmoutli  College  to  take  full 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  develop  the  depart- 
ment along  various  lines. 

Already  this  year  he  has  organized  seven 
exhibitions  of  etchings,  popularly  called 
print  shows,  which  have  been  largely  at- 
tended and  appreciated  by  both  faculty  and 
students.  A  number  of  students  have  de- 
clared that  they  had  never  been  interested 
in  etching  until  they  had  tlie  opportunity 
afforded  tliem  in  the  little  town  of  Hanover, 
New  Hampsliire. 

Although  the  older  schools  of  art  will  not 
be  neglected,  Professor  Zug  intends  to  de- 


vote much  time  to  modern  art.  In  fact,  he 
is  one  of  the  few  college  professors  who 
devote  a  whole  course  on  the  art  of  this 
country. 

CORRIGENDA 

This  column  will  he  a  permanent  feature  in  Aes- 
thetics and  will  deal  with  those  fallacies  in  regard  to 
art  matters  which  are  unconsciously  acquired  or 
caused  through  misdirection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  or  have  commercial 
reasons  for  disseminating  false  doctrines. — Editor. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  speak 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  or  a  school  which 
has  not  lived  as  having  gone  out  of  fashion. 
This  idea,  that  true  art,  as  a  hat  or  coat, 
goes  out  of  fashion  and  becomes  obsolete,  is 
wrong.  As  long  as  a  country  as  a  whole  is 
not  inferior  in  its  taste,  true  art  will  always 
be  sought  for;  it  is  only  when  a  people  be- 
come mediocre  that  art  is  entirely  neglected, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  described  as  going 
out  of  fashion.  As  Goethe  reminds  us :  "The 
mass  of  the  public  delights  in  the  mediocre ; 
it  gives  them  no  cause  to  think,  and  it  gives 
them  the  comfortable  feeling  of  intercourse 
with  what  is  like  themselves." 

Every  school  that  has  sunk  into  obscurity 
in  a  country  which  has  retained  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  in  art,  or  any  artist  whose 
work  lias  ceased  to  be  in  demand,  was  the 
result  of  the  artist  planting  the  seed  of  decay 
at  its  inception,  eitlier  through  an  affectation 
or  a  violation  of  nature.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  a  desire  for  popularity  or  for 
commercial  reasons,  or  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  inspiration  and  sensitiveness  to  those 
qualities  whicli  are  inseparable  from  art 
which  endures.  I  believe  in  every  case 
where  a  really  great  artist  has  been  forgot- 
ten, as  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt  or  Hals,  it 
was  during  a  decadence,  or,  in  other  words, 
during  a  time  when  the  nation's  aesthetic 
ideals  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  render  it  in- 
capable of  judging. 

A  style  of  art  may  alter  through  a  radical 
cliange  in  social  and  religious  conditions;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  a  new  style 
springs  out  of  the  old  one,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  earliest  Christian  art  evolving  from 
Roman  art,  but  wliich  was  modified  by  the 
new  spirit  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can 
preserve  an  ideal  when  the  conditions  pro- 
ducing it  no  longer  exist.  But,  even  though 
an  ideal  clianges,  and  can  no  longer  be  the 
basis  of  inspired  work,  any  art  which  was 
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the  result  of  that  idea  remains  forever  great 
as  the  inspired  work  of  that  period. 

An  art  lecture  is  too  often  expected  to  be 
a  discourse  devoted  to  the  praising  of  all 
works  of  art,  good  or  bad,  especially  of  the 
works  owned  by  people  present  in  the  audi- 
ence. A  lecturer  is,  presumably,  asked  to 
speak  because  he  has  some  knowledge  to 
impart;  that  is,  his  lecture  is  not  for  enter- 
tainment or  flattery,  but  for  an  educational 
purpose.  To  attain  this  end,  therefore,  he 
must  say  what  he  believes  to  be  true  witliout 
any  equivocation  whatsoever.  It  is  the  truth 
we  want,  and  the  hurting  of  the  unwise  col- 
lector's feelings  is  of  small  account  compared 
with  the  importance  of  making  the  truth 
known  to  all. 


It  is  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  who  have  given  little  real  thought  to 
art  matters,  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by 
having  their  ideas  disturbed  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  "pot  boiler"  to  thrive. 

Many  and  strong  influences  are  at  work 
bolstering  up  that  which  is  mediocre.  Even 
reputable  magazines  at  times,  possibly  due 
to  wire  pulling  or  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  the  contributor,  will  lielp  to  bolster  up 
the  product  of  the  commercial  artist,  and 
what  they  state  will  be  given  much  credence 
by  a  certain  type  of  art  enthusiast,  because 
of  the  standing  of  the  journal.  The  reputa- 
tion of  a  magazine  does  not  always  guar- 
antee an  honest  or  competent  criticism  any 
more  than  did  Ruskin's  genius  give  him  the 
power  always  to  write  intelligently  on  art 
matters,  most  of  his  art  criticisms  being  dis- 
credited to-day.  The  exploiter  of  the  worth- 
less in  so-called  works  of  art  is  always  glad 
to  use  these  literary  criticisms  to  help  mar- 
ket the  work  of  the  commercial  "artist." 

The  commercial  "artist"  incorporates  in 
his  productions,  to  make  tliem  salable,  those 
characteristics  which  he  knows  are  looked 
for  by  the  undiscerning  public.  In  this  way 
he  flatters  their  taste.  This  condition  dis- 
courages and  retards  the  production  of  the 
best  in  all  of  the  arts, — particularly  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  literature  and  the  drama,  for 
true  art  has  never  yet  been  created  by  ex- 
ponents of  either  one  of  these  branches  of 
art  who  contemplated  and  moulded  their 
work  according  to  the  fancies  of  their  pat- 
rons. The  artist  must  express  himself  and 
his  time  and  if  he  has  confidence  that  he  has 
something  to  say,  this  he  will  do,  and  the 
value  of  his  work  will  depend  upon  the 
breadth  and  originality  of  his  outlook. 


GALLERY  ACTIVITIES 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
eiglith  of  January,  the  Muskegon  Art  So- 
ciety gave  a  reception  to  the  members  and 
their  friends,  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  bronzes  by  American  art- 
ists, sent  out  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  Washington,  D.  C. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  Placques  and 
Medals  by  well-known  American  sculptors, 
and  a  collection  of  German  Posters  sent  out 
by  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  were  shown 
at  the  Gallery  during  the  month  of  March, 
brought  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mus- 
kegon Art  Society.  A  reception  was  held  at 
the  opening,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
third  of  March. 


The  Tuesday  evening  talks  by  the  Direc- 
tor to  the  members  of  the  Art  Society  have 
been  discontinued  for  the  season. 

Thesubiects  which  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  past  season  are : 

The  Art  of  the  Reindeer  Hunters 

The  Polished  Stone  and  Bronze  Periods 

Earlv  Effvptifin  Art 

Chaldea  and  Persia 

Origin  of  Greek  Art 

Triumph  of  Greek  Art 

Helenistic  Period 

Art  of  the  Roman  Empire 

Early  Christian  Art 

Gothic  Art 

Renaissance  at  Siena  and  Florence 

The  Venetian  School 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  Raphael 

Michelangelo 

Correggio 

Medals  and  Placques 
Posters 

James  McNeill  Whistler 
Henri  Le  Sidaner 
John  Constable 
Lithography 

The  Art  of  Meunier  and  Rodin 
Modern  Spanish  Art 


A  reception  and  first  view  of  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  a  local  artist,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Kurtzworth,  was  held  by  the  Muskegon  Art 
Society  on  tlie  evening  of  Friday,  the  seven- 
teenth of  April. 


A  lecture  on  the  Permanent  Collection  of 
the  Hackley  Gallery  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Director  on  Monday,  May  eleventh.   It  is  to 
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THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ART 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 

President — Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary — Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Fuote,  Jackson. 

Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond 
Wyer,  Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Federation  of  Art  is  now  com- 
pleting its  tour  at  the  Hackley  Gallery.  It 
was  shown  first  at  Ann  Arbor  and  then  at 
Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Jackson,  Detroit,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids.  Judg- 
ing from  reports  received,  it  is  the  best 
exhibition  which  has  visited  the  Michigan 
cities. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Director  of  Ex- 
hibits to  bring  together  a  collection  just  as 
representative,  if  not  more  so,  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  various  chapters  next  season, 
beginning  at  Saginaw  in  October.    It  will 


be  illustrated  with  slides  of  the  different 
paintings. 


A  collection  of  oils  by  John  Constable, 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington,  David  Cox,  and 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  part  of  the  collection  of 
Joseph  M.  Cahn  of  London,  was  shown  at 
the  Gallery  during  the  month  of  April  and 
will  remain  on  view  until  the  middle  of 
May.  The  exhibition  was  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  New 
York. 


"      RISING  MOON 

By  Dwight  W.  Tryon 
"Rising  ]\Ioon,"  by  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  in 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Hackley 
Gallery,  was  painted  in  1886  and  is  a  canvas 
with  many  good  qualities.  It  has  charac- 
teristics which  are  associated  with  the  work 
of  Cazin.  There  is  the  same  appealing 
human  touch,  a  jirofound  sentiment  which 
takes  little  cognizance  of  and  which  is  the 
antithesis  to  the  Classical  or  Romantic  type. 

The  moon  has  just  risen  above  the  horizon 
but  the  sunset  is  still  reflected  on  the  farm 
buildings.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of 
sentiment.  The  technique  is  simple,  al- 
though the  treatment  is  perhaps  hardly  as 
subjective  as  in  his  later  work. 
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be  SO  arranged  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
held  during  the  convention  of  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Art  which  meets  at  Saginaw 
during  that  month. 

This  coming  year  more  cities  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  chapters,  if  only  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  exhibition.  The 
chapters  that  participate  pay  only  their 
share  of  the  actual  expense  incidental  to 
collecting  and  insuring  the  paintings.  The 
cost  of  the  last  exhibition  to  each  chapter 
was  a  little  over  fifty  dollars.  This  included 
collecting  and  expressage  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  insurance  during  the  entire 
tour,  while  in  transit  and  on  exhibition. 

All  cities  in  Michigan,  able  to  do  so, 
should  become  chapters  and  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  an  exhibition, 
representing  the  best  American  artists,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  thereby  bringing  into  each 


community  an  interest  which  will  tend  to 
bring  into  the  lives  of  a  practical  people  that 
which  develops  a  desire  to  live  not  only 
nobly  and  gracefully,  but  joyfully  also,  in 
the  best  meaning  of  the  word. 


On  April  14,  while  the  Federation  exhibi- 
tion was  on  view  at  Kalamazoo,  Professor 
George  B.  Zug  gave  a  lecture  on  "American 
Art."  For  a  half  hour  preceding  the  lecture. 
Professor  Zug  spoke  informally  on  the 
merits  of  the  exhibition. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Blount,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  have  recently  presented  the  Art 
Association  of  Kalamazoo,  through  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Rose  Blount  Nisbet  of  Kala- 
mazoo, with  a  painting  by  the  American  art- 
ist, Henry  Mosler,  called  "Sunset  Glow." 


An  Art  Museum 


Its  Concept 
and  Conduct 

This  book  contains  a  list  and  criticisms  oi  taw;  paiuUnjis,  witti  repioduciious  of 
many  of  the  important  canvases,  in  the  Hackley  Gallery,  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  small  city  in  bringing  together  a  collection  of  significant  att  at, 
relatively  speaking,  a  small  cost. 

An  article  also  deals  with  the  practical  value  of  an  art  museum,  describing  the 
T  fli  .y  and  method  of  instruction  pursued. 

By  RAYMOND  WYEK,  Director 
The  Hackley  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 

Net,  $1.50 

Address,  Secretary  Hackley  Gallery,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


The  Hackley  Art  Gallery 

Open  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
bunddys,  2:3p  to  5:00  p.  m 

From  October  1  to  April  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and 
Sundays  the  Gallery  closes  a*  ^-^o        opens  again  from 

Admission  free  on  all  days  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
vhen  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  and  5:00. 


Henry  Reinhardt 


PAINTINGS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
565  Fifth  Avenue  536  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


PARIS 
12  Place  Vendome 


